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children. The successive events in the prophet's family afford a series of stand- 
ing lessons to the apostatizing nation. The names commanded of the Lord to 
be given to the children are Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi ; and each name 
expresses a solemn warning, as in the case of Isaiah and his two sons, Shear- 
jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Isa. 7, 8). Every time "Jezreel," the field of 
battle and defeat for backsliding Israel (Judg. 4:13-15; 6:33; 1 Sam. 4:1; 29:1; 
2 Kgs. 10:1-28), " Lo-ruhamah," not-visited-with-mercy, or " Lo-ammi," not-my- 
people, was named in the hearing of any of the prophet's neighbors, the admoni- 
tion conveyed in the name would rise up in the memory and come home to the 
conscience of the people. The second chapter of Hosea is entirely an expostula- 
tion with the people founded upon the practical illustration contained in the first, 
in which the prophet enforces on them the depth of their depravity in departing 
from the living God. The "brethren" and "sisters" are the people in their 
individual responsibility, and the "mother" is the people in its totality as a com- 
munity that has been unfaithful to a faithful and loving Creator and Provider. 

It is obvious that this view of the passage entirely removes the moral diflS- 
culty. And it makes exactly the same use of the proceeding as the text does and 
no more. This interpretation may be called absurd by some, and absurdly easy 
by others. I have no objection to the latter epithet. There may be other passages 
of apparent difficulty, that will also admit of absurdly easy explanation. I have 
thought a good deal about the passage, and even ventured to offer this explanation 
to an audience of Christian people. But I copy the modesty of Professor Denio 
in merely presenting it for the consideration of the readers of The Old Testa- 
ment Student. 
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The religion of the aborigines of America had one quality which we must 
consider. The far-off, the mysterious, the incomprehensible, the wonderful, the 
unknown are always suggestive of divinity. It would seem that all the divine 
attributes were condensed into this. Whatever had this was divine. It might be 
a stick or a snake, a tree or a stone. If it was strange and outre, it was regarded 
as " a Manitou." This was the nature of superstition. It magnified the shadowy ; 
it deified the wonderful. If an object was mysterious, it was sure to be wor- 
shipped. The dark rock, the rapid stream, the shadowy cave, the overhanging 
forest, the swift lightnings were worshipped for no other reason than that they 
were mysterious. The animals which were wild and weird were always exalted 
to the level of supreme deities. If they were subtle and stealthy, and held them- 
selves aloof from men, they were feared. They were the greatest deities because 
they were mysterious. It was on this account that the Coyote, the Eagle, and 



* From a paper on the "Worship and Traditions of the Aborigines of North America," read 
before the Victoria Institute. 
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tlie Hare were chosen to represent the supreme divinity. These creatures were 
wary and wild, and far off from man. They roamed the forest, cleaved the air, 
hid among the rocks, and were full of mystery, and so were regarded as superior. 
These were the chief divinities of the hunter races. It was on this account 
that the nature-powers were worshipped. These were the divinities of the civil- 
ised races. Every element that was mysterious, incomprehensible, or full of 
power was exalted to the level of a supreme divinity. Even the human person- 
alities which figured so conspicuously in the systems of the Toltecs and Aztecs 
were worshipped as supreme because of the mystery which surrounded them. 
The White-God was mysterious. He came from a far-off country, and went 
away again. His advent and his departure were enveloped in mystery. He 
was a Melchizedek in disguise. His character was dLfferent from every other 
person. He suffered for his people, and secured good for them, but was over- 
come by his enemies, and retired. His return was hourly expected. He was the 
Christ of the American races. He was not Hercules, nor Dyonysus, nor Apollo, 
nor Mercury. He was more like Christ than any of these, but he was very 
mysterious. Some say that he was an historic personage, a Buddhist priest; 
others, that he was a personification of the sun ; others, that he was a pure creation 
of the fancy ; — but, whatever he was, he bore a remarl^ble character. His moral 
attributes were, unlike those ascribed to the other divinities, certainly in contrast 
to those possessed by the other nature-divinities. Strangely enough this culture- 
hero was driven away, and the nature-gods took his place. Where did this idea 
which is so much like the Christ come from ? Was it brought in from another 
continent, or was it the product of the native thought and conscience ? The 
Bible idea was not totally unknown, for the Toltec divinity, in his life and char- 
acter, has a wonderful resemblance to the promised Messiah 

Was there any historic connection between the aboriginal religions of 
America and the teaching of the Bible ? On this point we will not give a 
decisive answer. There are evidences for and against the position. The common 
opinion or train of thought of American ethnologists is in favour of the autoch- 
thonous origin of everything which is native American. Yet there are many 
things which go to prove the contrary : — 

1. There are many symbols in America which are analogous to those in the 
East ; symbols which remind one at once of those mentioned in the Bible, (a) 
The cross or sacred Tau of Egypt is found in America. It assumed not one 
form, but many, (b) The serpent is a very common symbol, (c) The tree; this 
with the serpent reminds us of the Garden of Eden, and of the serpent and tree- 
worship so widely spread over the world, (d) The symbol of the Ark. (e) The 
symbol of the cloven tongue reminds one of the confusion of tongues, (f) There 
are towers or pyramids around which traditions hang reminding one of the Tower 
of Babel. 

2. There are customs in America which resemble the common customs 
recorded in the Bible, (a) Circumcision was practised, (b) There were baptisms 
and lustrations which remind us of the Scripture rites, (c) There were vestal 
virgins, and the custom of burying alive those who had violated the vow, remind- 
ing one of the custom which was common in Kome. 

3. There are many traditions which remind us of those found in the Bible, 
(a) The tradition of the Creation, (b) The tradition of the Flood, (c) The 
tradition of the Dispersion of the Race, (d) The tradition of the Incest of Lot 
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and his daughters, with the reproach upon the origin of the Moabites. These 
have their correlatives in the mythologies of America. We do not say that they 
are the same traditions, or that the American tribes derived their ideas from the 
Bible, or even from any one who was familiar with the Bible. We only say that 
these events are recorded in the native traditions of America and in Bible his- 
tory. The cosmogonies in America are generally local, or associated with local 
surroundings. The imagery is local, the deluge is also local. There are moun- 
tains which have traditions of the Deluge connected with them — American Arar 
rats. But the persons saved were the ancestors of particular tribes. There are 
also "arks," but they are the" big canoes" in which the "medicine-man " came 
over during the flood. There are traditions of the world being repeopled, but it 
is repeopled by the ancestors of particular tribes. 

The truths which are embodied in the native traditions are very similar to 
those found in Bible history, proving, perhaps, some common origin long ago, 
but the imagery is in great contrast. One of the most remarkable coincidences 
which we have noticed is found in the Tale of Incest, which has just come to 
light as a tradition of the Navajoes. This story has been published in the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian. The story is adapted to the Indian customs in its details, but 
the general purport of it and the reproach which was brought upon the Utes as 
the fruits of the incest remind us of the reproach which the Jews brought upon 
the Moabites because of the incest of Lot. Dr. Washington Matthews, who has 
furnished me with a copy of the myth, says there is no doubt of its pre-Columbian 
or pre-historic character, and has referred to the remarkable resemblance which 
exists between it and the story in the Bible. The fashion is to explain away aU 
these resemblances to Bible stories, but they seem to be accumulating more and 
more ; and it is among the possibilities that by-and-by the evidence will be so 
overwhelming that it will convince the most sceptical. Por the present we only 
refer to the general resemblances and the correlation between the facts and truths 
found in the traditions of America, and those which are so marked in the Bible 
record, and leave others to decide whether these coincidences could be produced 
by any law of ethnic development, or by any other cause than that of an historic 
connexion. 



